The Story of British Diplomacy
The notorious bias of the first Stuart king towards absolutism in politics and against Presbyterianism in religion originated the misgiving of Parliament lest it should find itself committed to support the Catholic emperor against the Protestant Elector. The national feeling was not for peace at any price, but for war if necessary on behalf of the Protestant husband of the English princess. Foreign policy, it will thus be seen, in a scarcely less degree than conflicting views of the royal prerogative at home, was involved in the quarrel between Parliament and king. At least, It was urged by those who insisted that the opinions of subjects should act as a check on the foreign diplomacy of the court; if English armies cannot be used to prevent the work of the Reformation being undone abroad, let the penal laws of the Tuclors be enforced against Romanists living within the four seas. But the sovereign who would send Raleigh to the scaffold rather than offend the susceptibilities of Philip III. and his people, demurred to measures whose first effect must have been to exasperate both the Spanish people and the Spanish king. What, however, it chiefly concerns us to recognise here is this. Our foreign policy may have been less spirited than the more pugnacious Protestantism of the period wished. It embodied, as upon the whole it has from that time continued to do, not so much the decision of courts and cabinets as the deliberate purpose of the nation's sobriety and common-sense. Nor probably has subjection to popular control really interfered so much with the continuity of English diplomacy as it is sometimes supposed to have done. The great principle established by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the balance of
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